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THE CENSUS OF WORKING CHILDREN 


HILD workers 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, 
numbered 667,118 in 1930, as compared with 
1,060,858 in 1920—a decrease of 37.1 peér cent. 

Since the decrease among 16- and 17-year-old workers 
was only 13.6 per cent, it seems fair to conclude that 
at least half, and perhaps more, of the reduction among 
the younger children was due, not to the depression, but 
to a steady long-time 


Perhaps the most encouraging figure in the Census 
tables is the 83.5 per cent decrease in the number of 
children under 16 engaged in mining and quarrying. 
As the combined result of legislation and operative 
policies, the day, or rather the night, of the child in 
these extra-hazardous occupations is coming to an end. 

Illustrative of the consequences of the depression is 
the unexpectedly large 
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and truck drivers, in 
cleaning, dyeing and pressing shops, in fertilizer fac- 
tories, in turpentine farms and distilleries Clargely a 
seasonal increase), as fishermen and oystermen, and 
as newsboys Cand newsgirls). There were also more 
gitls employed as actresses, and as hairdressers and 
manicurists than in 1920. 

In a number of other occupations the percentage 
of reduction was much smaller than the average. The 
30,352 girls under 16 years of age working as domestic 
servants in 1930 represented a decrease of only 1.8 
per cent. The next smallest reduction was among girl 
operatives in shirt, collar and cuff factories (7.1 per 
cent). Then followed wageworkers in agriculture 
(boys, 7.9 per cent decrease; both sexes, 9.7 per cent); 
then came waitresses with a reduction of 10.2 per 
cent. In fact the decrease was under the average in 
“Domestic and Personal Service,” “Trade,” and 
“Agriculture,” as a whole. 

With very few exceptions the kinds of work where 
child labor increased, either absolutely, or relatively to 
the total number of child workers, are those where 
the pay is low, regulation ineffective, and hours long. 


tries,” with an average 
reduction of 63.2 per cent in the number of workers 
under 16, offer the most interesting study of all. The 
number of apprentices showed extremely large reduc- 
tions in all trades, the greatest decrease being 86.7 per 
cent for machinists’ apprentices. Since apprenticeship 
offers the surest. road to skilled workmanship and 
advancement in industrial occupations, this in itself is 
significant of the lack of worthwhile openings for 
junior workers. Reductions amounting to more than 
80 per cent were also found for unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers in the iron and steel and machinery 
industries, in paper box factories, lace and embroidery, 
woolen and worsted mills, and in rubber factories. 

Unfortunately, these reductions do not necessarily 
mean that the employment of children under unsuit- 
able conditions has been proportionately reduced. It 
is a sad and striking fact that in South Carolina and 
Georgia, the two states permitting the longest working 
hours for children, the number of children under 16 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industrics 
increased by 13.5 per cent—from 8,213 in 1920 to 
9,324 in 1930. 
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NOW—AND AFTER 


} pome is another opportunity growing out of these times 
i. to advance the cause of children. It is obvious that the 

iscoveries of science and invention, of labor-saving devices, 
have cutrun the rapidity with which we normally balance 
our e snomy with employment in production of new com- 
modities and new services. The result is a large increase in 
what we popularly call ‘technological une.nployment.” 

One answer to it lies in shortening the hours of labor, that 
all may ultimately participate in the productive work of the 
nation. But there is also another contribution which can be 
made—that-is the steady elimination of child labor. A great 
deal has been accomplished in this direction in past years. 
But it would not only help childhood, but would aid in the 
better distribution of work among adult breadwinners if 
more children were eliminated from those few industries 
where they are still employed. It would be a step toward the 
permanent elimination of young children from industry. 

We should not forget that idleness is no more helpful to 
children than it is to adults and that a rigorous enforcement 
and support of school attendance is a vital accompaniment 
of all reduction of child employment which in turn brings us 
to the necessity of maintaining and supporting our schools as 
a first charge upon all of our resources in these times of 
emergency. Not alone should we maintain and support and 
expand them for the purpose of absorbing the comparatively 
small percentage of children who otherwise might be en- 
gaged in industry. We cannot afford to slacken one moment 
in the preparation of the new day of a generation of Americans 
stronger and better, not only physically and intellectually, but 
above all, morally 


—Heraert C. Hoover, September 29, 1932. 


Fa Rperiecpers )N takes thousands of children away from 
school and puts them to work to help the family income. 
They are underpaid and only too often work under conditions 
which physically and morally are often dangerous. It is well 
to remember, too, that the use of these untrained children in 
industry keeps many adults out of employment and has 
the effect of cutting down wages below a decent living 
standard. ... 

The last question relates to keeping children in school to 
the age of 16. I am in favor of that. Furthermore, I go along 
with the thought that we must increase vocational education 
for those children who otherwise would not receive adequate 
training. That kind of vocational training will raise the 
standards of worthwhile employment not only now but also 
in normal times. 

My own observation leads me to believe that in many parts 
of the country we have tended to an educational system 
devised too greatly for academic training and professional 
careers. We know that already many of the professions are 


oversupplied, and it is a fair guess that during the coming 
generation we shall devote more attention to educating our 
boys and girls for vocational pursuits, which are just as 
honorable, just as respectable and in many instances just as 
remunerative as are the professions themselves. The Federal 
government, without in any way taking the right and the 
duty of several states to manage their own educational affairs, 
can act as a clearing house of information and as an incentive 
to higher standards. 
—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, October 13, 1932. 


It is highly appropriate that the Presidential candi- 
dates for the two leading parties should speak out at 
this time on the subject of child employment and 
education. It is not only a most important issue which 
should receive attention when political questions are 
to the fore, but it is of peculiar interest and significance 
at this time. Child labor that robs boys and girls of 
their educational birthright, that hampers mental or 
physical development, becomes a doubly anti-social 
practice at a time when adult unemployment has 
assumed such staggering proportion. 

Norman Thomas, so far as we know, has not men- 
tioned the question of child employment in his cam- 
paign speeches; but the attitude of the Socialist Party 
towards the question is well known and definite. Their 
platform tersely calls for “the abolition of child labor,” 
and the Socialists have never slackened their efforts 
for ratification of the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 

All lovers of children will rejoice in any positive 
expression of the need for the elimination of child 
labor and for the better education of children for their 
life work. What is of greater significance, however, 
than any present statements of belief is the definite 
step-by-step program which the successful candidate 
will follow after election, looking to: 

1. The removal from industry of children below 
16 years of age. 

2. A higher age for school leaving, better organ- 
ized attendance service, and, where needful, the 
provision of scholarships and relief to replace the 
child’s earnings. 

3. The promotion of effective vocational train- 
ing and guidance programs in the schools. 

4. The maintenance of educational standards 
and vigorous defense of the schools against un- 
warranted or injudicious cuts in funds. 


ECONOMY AND EDUCATION 


RECENT resolution of the National Education 
Association “favors strict economy in the admin- 
istration of public schools, but it is unalterably opposed 
to any retrenchment which injures the children of 
America either by lowering present educational stand- 
ards, destroying the morale or effectiveness of teachers, 
or eliminating school subjects and activities contribut- 
ing to the health, culture, or vocational training of our 
citizens. 
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RECENT SURVEYS 


Reducing the Hazards of Employment for Boys in 
the Coal Mining Industry is the report of a study under- 
taken by the Pennsylvania State Department of Labor 
and Industry. The percentage of boy workers injured 
in the bituminous industry was found to be twice as 
high as in the anthracite, and higher than the accident 
rate for workers of all ages in either type of mine. The 
anthracite industry for years has refused to employ 
boys at the more dangerous types of work. 


A total of 739 accidents were reported during 1930 
to the 5,287 boys under 18 working in or about coal 
mines—that is, about one in seven of these young 
workers was injured. Six of the injured boys were 
under 16 years. Slightly more than half the boys were 
working underground, but they incurred nearly three- 
fourths of the accidents. Car-handling, however, 
whether inside or outside the mine, appeared to carry 
the greatest exposure to serious injury. Most of the 
boys outside the mines are slate pickers—‘‘breaker 
boys’’; this work is still permitted for boys of 14 years. 
It involves as little risk as any work about the mines, 
but ‘‘the constant bending and stretching and the dust 
laden atmosphere . . . make it a trying job.” A letter 
from the Chief of the Bureau of Women and Children, 
supplementing the printed report, states that a con- 
siderable number of 14- and 15-year-old boys were 
found picking slate and doing odd jobs around the 
mines, but that the trend is distinctly away from the 
employment of younger boys. 


As a result of the study, the State Industrial Board 
has issued rulings prohibiting the employment of 
minors under 18 years in car-handling, and in a num- 
ber of other especially hazardous kinds of work both 
inside and outside the mines. 


_ 


Two surveys have been received from the United 
States Children’s Bureau recently, both dealing with 
conditions preceding the depression. Employed Boys 
and Girls in Milwaukee is one of a series dealing with 
the employment histories of wage-earning children in 
different cities, and covers as nearly as possible all 
employed minors under 18 in Milwaukee in 1925. 


Welfare of Children of Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
ployees gives an exceedingly illuminating picture of a 
cross-section of grossly underpaid workers’ families. 
It describes various aspects of the family life of 1,674 
children of 550 fathers who worked on the railroad 
tracks in ten widely scattered states in 1928 and 1929. 
As Miss Abbott points out, “Information is not avail- 
able as to how the children have fared in the period 
since 1929 when part-time employment, lower wages, 
or no employment has reduced the already inadequate 
family resources,” but one can safely assume that 
present conditions are certainly no better. 





In spite of amazing resourcefulness in supplement- 
ing the family income more than 1,000 of the children 
were in homes where the standard of living was far 
below the minimum budget standard. Twenty-three 
children under 14 years were working after school 
hours, the most extreme case being a 12-year-old boy 
in West Virginia who worked 32 hours every day 
and 12Y% hours on Saturdays as a shoemaker’s assis- 
tant. Thirty-nine children of 14 and 15 years were 
working, many of them in full-time employment, in 
spite of a dearth of suitable employment for young 
persons in the isolated communities where most of 
them lived. Others had done farm work in summer. 


Ep. Note: Last month, the President of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance-of-Way Employees, objecting to a proposed 
additional wage cut for railroad employees, stated that mem- 
bers “‘have suffered tremendously in the past by the wage 
reduction in effect now, coupled with the lay-off and .nart- 
time work of thousands. Wages as low as $6 or $9 r “ek 
have been a common occurtence.”’ ; 


Children on'the Stage, issued by the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Department of the Children’s Aid in Buffalo, 
includes a brief survey of the national situation in 
regard to children in theatrical work and the dangers, 
physical and mental, which they face; a summary of 
New York legislation on the subject; and statistics 
relating to 239 children applying for theatrical permits 
in Buffalo from 1920 to 1931. Steady progress is shown 
toward the elimination of the child entertainer in 
public performances in Buffalo. | 


VIEWS ON CHILD LABOR 


BOTH child and adult should receive a cultural 
and vocational training which will both enrich their 
lives and fit them for modern economic life. We can- 
not afford the cost of illiteracy, ignorance, maladjust- 
ment and their consequences in delinquency, crime, 
dependency, and poverty. 

Child labor in the modern machine age is an anach- 
ronism and a curse. It is a hindrance to the economic 
well-being of both the individual and the nation. It 
should be completely eradicated —Ropert F. Wac- 
NER, New Outlook, October, 1932. 


OUT of my own life I have learned that the richest 
insurance of any generation is the protection and the 
education of its youth. I am for compulsory education 
for every child in the State and I am opposed to any 
unnecessary burden being put upon young children. 
As far as it is humanly possible to do so, the burden 
of labor should be lifted from every child in this State 
and put upon the unemployed head of a family. 

Out of the Civil War came the freedom of the 
Negro, and out of the depression must come the free- 
dom of the child—CoL. WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, 
Accepting Nomination for Governor of New York. 
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CHILD LABORERS NEED NOT APPLY! 


UNDRY master 
WW) craftsmen of the 
machine age are por- 
trayed in Men at 
Work* by means of 
photographs so 
nearly alive that the 
men in them seem 
ready to wave a re- 
assuring hand across 
the dizzy nothing- 
ness over which they 
poise themselves. 
Lewis W. Hinc, 
photographer and 
author of the accom- 
panying text, has 
been a pioneer in 
industrial photog- 
raphy. In the early 
years of this century 
his remarkable photographic presentation for the 
National Child Labor Committee of the children in 
mills, factories and mines aroused public sentiment 
against this form of child exploitation in a way that 
no printed page or public lecture could do alone. In 
Men at Work he portrays a more constructive side of 
industry, with the human clement again outstanding. 
Between the covers of the book live first of all the 
construction workers: foundation men with their 
noisy, pneumatic drills; derrick men; the hoisting 
gang; the connectors who bolt stecl beams in place 
among the clouds; the surveyors, checkers, and safety- 
men responsible for sceing that the building is “true”; 
and the riveting gang. 
“The bolt boy with a bag of bolts begins at 18. He hopes 
some day to be boss of the gang. He will have to take good 


—— 


care of himself, if he is 
to stay on the job as 
long as the old bolter. 
Young and old, they all 
say it isn’t as dangerous 
as it looks.” 

Railroad workers 
are shown in power 
house and machine 
shop, and operating 
trains. Makers of 
machines, tires and 
airplanes follow; 
then the coal miners; 
and, last, turbine and 
transformerworkers. 

The creative satis- 
factions accruing to 
handicraft workers 
in simpler times exist 
in the world of sky- 
scrapers, locomo- 

tives and turbines—but they are more difficult of attain- 
ment. Intricate skills, scientific and mathematical 
knowledge, the perfect muscular coordination that 
makes it possible to walk a narrow beam with the next 
step hundreds of feet below, or to trim the steel shaft 
of a great machine till it is ‘“accurate to the thousandth 
of an inch”; responsibility not only for his own life and 
that of fellow workers, but for the safety of thousands 
who will use the building, cross the bridge, ride the 
railroad—these are the qualities needed. They are the 
fruit of prolonged and patient training, of intelligent 
effort, not to be hoped for by minds darkened by 
ignorance or bodies stunted by premature labor. 


* Men at Work: Photographic Studies of Modern Men and Machines. 
By Lewis W. Hine. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1932. $1.75. 
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JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I wish to aid in protecting children against harmful employ- 
ment and in guiding them into their life work under the most 
favorable conditions. 


I enclose $ 


THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members contributing 
$2 or more. 


for the support of your work. 














